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The Anecdote Trap 


F ORMER PRESIDENT Ronald Reagan had 
a weakness for anecdotes that made just the 
right political point and turned out (even 
though Mr. Reagan didn’t know it when he told 
them) to be untrue. He wasn't the only one. Anec- 
dotes that illustrate the wisdom of what you like and 
the stupidity of what you don’t have an insidious and 
all but inevitable way of not quite holding up. Ask 
Speaker Gingrich, the latest perpetrator/victim of 
the phenomenon. In a story the other day in The 
Post, reporter Serge Kovaleski noted that Mr. 
Gingrich got exactly the amazed gasps from the 
audience you would expect in contrasting a 120-bed 
“federal shelter” in Denver that costs $8.8. million a 
year with a privately funded shelter up the street 
that served about as many people for a mere 
$320,000. 

Unfortunately, but unsurprisingly given the awful 
iron law of the socko anecdote, very little of what he 
said was true and practically none of it turned out to 
be apt No “federal shelter” exists in Denver. Ac- 
cording to a group that advises the speaker on social 
issues, Mr. Gingrich was actually refering to Colora- 
do’s largest drug and alcohol treatment program, 
which operates 14 centers in and around Denver plus 
16 school-based counseling programs at a cost of $11 
million, of which $4.3 million was federal money. In 
addition, the shelter Mr. Gingrich praised does not 
offer the treatment or detoxification programs avail- 
able in the program he criticized — services requiring 
expensive medical personnel 
Mr. Gingrich’s spokesman, Tony Blankley, ac- 
knowledged the error but argued that “nobody has 
the luxury, whether they are a newspaper or a public 
speaker, to conclusively establish in their own re- 
search whether every fact is accurate. That’s why 
newspapers have correction boxes.” 


Well, we’re not going claim anecdotal or other 
factual perfection — far from it. We’re not even going 
to deny that newspapers like this one and all the rest 
of the media often get things wrong because they are 
in a hurry or because they are inclined to believe 
something that sorely needs more doubt and more 
checking. But it also doesn’t seem quite ri ght to 
claim absolution on grounds of being awfully busy 
and in a nonscholariy line of work, as Mr. Blankley 
does. Trying to get the story straight, whether 
you’re in our business or Speaker Gingrich’s, is not a 
luxury, but a responsibility. 

One more thing. Anecdotes do more damage to 
those in public life who rely on them. They also 
seductively draw their casualties into large conclu- 
sions, not just little ad hoc morals, that are wrong 
too. Mr. Gingrich said that his Denver tale showed 
“how totally different our vision of the world is from 
the welfare state and ... the Washington elite.” He 
added: “Twenty-five times as much money to ruin 
lives. This is why we don’t buy their big spending 
theory of what liberal compassion is.” 

It is, of course, true that there are terrible, 
counterproductive government programs. But it’s 
preposterous to imply, as Mr. Gingrich did, that 
private programs funded at one-twenty-fifth the level 
of comparable government programs will routinely 
do more or better. The problem here was not that 
Mr. Gingrich, in his illustrative story, was telling a 
he, but that he actually too readily thought he was 
telling the truth, thought that the premise was so 
self-evident that the facts did not merit double- 
checking. In addition to a corrections box, people 
who rely on anecdotes like these need more skepti- 
cism about those stories that sound too good to be 
true. we and too many others in our business 
have faund out: All too often they are. 


